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THE NEGRO AS A PEASANT FARMER. 


By KATHARINE CoMAN, 


Never in human history has any race or social class been 
subjected to so searching discussion and investigation as the 
Afro-American. Vices: and virtues, strengths and weak- 
nesses, have been urged and contradicted with bewildering 
insistence, until it is well-nigh impossible to approach the 
subject with an impartial mind. Especially since emanci- 
pation has the controversy raged between those who en- 
deavor to set the negro on the high road to Anglo-Saxon 
achievement and the men who, professing themselves equally 
his friends, hold that the race is mentally, morally, and phys- 
ically incapable of civilization. It is forty years since Lee’s 
surrender at Appomattox, yet the presence of the Ethiopian 
is our most serious national problem. Under the slave 
régime the capacity of the negro was argued mainly on in- 
dustrial grounds, the object of the planter being to secure 
an effective labor force at minimum cost. Emancipation 
did not simplify the labor problem, and it gave rise to other 
and more serious difficulties. The discipline of the planta- 
tion gave way to an epoch of license far more demoralizing 
to this primitive race than the corrupting influences of 
slavery. Social conditions emerged that seemed to menace 
the integrity of the white race. Enfranchisement superim- 
posed political problems even more threatening. For half 
a century the negro has been the shuttlecock in a heated 
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contest between the advocates of diverse theories as to his 
rights and opportunities, now raised to an exalted position 
for which he was not equipped, again denied political and 
even civil rights and degraded to actual peonage. 

For the most part this controversy has been unscientific. 
The abolitionists made the mistake of thinking the negro 
a fully developed man, capable of responding to the ideals 
that sway European races. Southerners often make the even 
more serious mistake of regarding him as an undevelopable 
brute, with no more capacity for civilization than a dog or 
a horse. Both parties have ignored the patient processes 
of evolution and the efficacy of slow time. 

Within the past few years the methods of biological science 
and the principles of sociology have been brought to bear 
upon our race problem. The influence of heredity is taken 
into account together with the effect of environment. The 
search-light .of statistical inquiry has been turned upon the 
negro population, and we are beginning to accumulate a 
mass of important data. Hoffman’s “Race Traits and 
Tendencies of the American Negro’”’ represents the negro 
in statu quo. His physical and intellectual inferiority, his 
vicious habits, his industrial inefficiency, are unflinchingly 
exposed. Tillinghast’s “Negro in Africa and America’’ re- 
lates his present failings to inherited traits. Dubois in the 
Atlanta University Publications demonstrates the latent 
capacity of the negro, when given education and oppor- 
tunity. An admirable series of local studies has been pub- 
lished by the Department of Labor. Finally, the Twelfth 
Census has carried race classification further than in ‘any 
previous registration, and we have now in hand the general 
averages from which conclusions may be safely drawn. It 
is the object of this essay to test previous conclusions in the 
light of recent statistics, and to indicate the direction of ad- 
vance so far as our present data warrant prophecy. 

The showing is, in many respects, a discouraging one. It 
is evident that physical and moral deterioration threaten the 
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race. The future of the negro and of the communities in 
which the negro predominates are in jeopardy, for a whole- 
some social order cannot be based upon a decaying sub- 
stratum. The elimination* of the negro by poverty and 
disease may possibly be the eventual outcome, but a popula- 
tion of eight million blacks cannot rot out from under with- 
out dragging down the white race in a common ruin. 

The returns of the twelfth census indicate no tendency to 
numerical decline. The negro population was enumerated 
at 8,840,789, somewhat more than Hoffman’s estimate.t 
The rate of increase for the white population in the decade 
between 1890 and 1900 was 21.4 per cent.,f that of the 
negro 18.1 per cent. The corresponding figures for the pre- 
ceding decade show a much greater disparity,—an increase 
of 26.68 for the white population, 13.51 for the negro. Not 
only is the negro race slowly overcoming its abnormal death- 
rate,|| so that it bids fair to remain a permanent element in 

*Calhoun, “The Caucasian and the Negro”; Tillinghast, “Negro in Africa 
and America,”’ p. 227. 

+ Hoffman, *‘ Race Traits and Tendencies,”’ p. 3. 


+The increase of the native white has been but 18.9 per cent. Census 1900, 
**Population,” Pt. I., p. exiii. 


| The death-rate in the registration area of the United States for the year 
terminating May 31, 1900, is given in Census 1900, ‘‘ Vital Statistics,” Pt. I., as 

follows: — — ; 
Whites. Negroes. Indians. 


 , 28.4 22.7 
ee ee ee ee ie ee 15.3 19.1 20.2 


Under rural conditions the negro death-rate compares favorably with that of 
the Indian, and is not abnormally higher than that of the white population, rural 
or urban. 

The death-rate has risen for both white and colored population in the ten 
Southern cities cited by Hoffman (p. 39), the increase being slightly greater for 


the negroes. : 
DEATH-RATE IN TEN SOUTHERN CITIES. 


White. Colored. 

1890. 1900. 1890. 1900. 

Washington . , , ( ae a 18.97 19.1 4.74 = 31. 
Baltimore . . . ow ea es eee ne 32.38 31.2 
Richmond . “<— cle a ea er 22.31 24.5 37.86 38.1 
Memphis .... ae ee oe _— 17.84 21.9 24.58 28.6 
EE ee mR Se, a om rare: la 27.64 17.9 28.79 28.7 
Atlanta ... a & Eeebaoe Me Sepa 18.92 23.1 32.26 31.8 
SS rk se le ae a, cu Ga a Se SS 24.7 24.7 37.86 43.3 
Charleston. .... . ia ee ee ee, ae 42.20 46.7 
ek le ke gp el we ee 34.51 30.8 
New Orleans... Pea. & bs legs, 25.96 23.8 40.73 42.4 
Combined death-rate .......... . 212: 22.16 32.61 35.2 
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the population of the United States, the latest data go to 
show that it is fast anchored south of Mason and Dixon’s 
line. Statistics for interstate migration show a movement 
from the border States both to north and south, but the 
centre of the negro population has changed little in the last 
twenty years. The median point has advanced thirty-six 
miles in a south-westerly direction across western Georgia. 
Eighty-five per cent. of the persons with negro blood in their 
veins belong in the Southern States to-day. 

Moreover, the negroes remain essentially a rural popula- 
tion. The dangerous drift to cities pointed out by Hoffman* 
is less marked for them than for the white population, even 
in the South. The thirteen typical cities for which in the 
decade 1880-90 the rate of increase for the whites was 27.22 
per cent., and for the colored 32.36 per cent., show reversed 
proportions in the last census. The same cities report for 
the decade closing in 1900 a considerable augmentation in the 
rate of increase of the white population (47.86) and an 
actual falling off in the rate of increase of the negroes (23.02) 
It is evident that the white population is moving townward 
more rapidly than the colored, even when the country village 
is taken into account. In Georgia, for example, in the last 
decade the increase of whites in towns of 2,500 and over 
was 25.9 per cent.; that of negroes, 17.2 per cent. The 
“crackers” are going to the towns to find employment in 
the mills. The negro is far more likely to remain upon the 
land. There is slowly being evolved a differentiation of 
habitat and employment, each race selecting the environ- 
ment best suited to its inherited capacity. 

The negro then remains, and must, for an indefinite period 
to come, remain, the labor reliance of the Southern planter. 
His economic efficiency is still, even more now than under the 
slave régime, a matter of prime importance in the develop- 
ment of Southern agriculture. As to the value of the negro 
farm laborer, whether by comparison with the white or by 


* Hoffman, * Race Traits and Tendencies,” pp. 10 and 12. 
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comparison with the ante-bellum negro, opinions vary so 
widely that it is impossible to arrive at a settled conclusion.* 
James M. Blodgett, editor of the recent bulletin on farm 
labor,t reasoning from the data furnished by the crop re- 
ports, derives a qualified indorsement. “While reports of 
neglect, instability, and unthrift, come from various regions, 
and negroes are not desired in some districts, numerous re- 
ports speak of them as superior to the available white help, 
as improving in condition, gaining farms of their own, and as 
the best help for the South, the extreme preference, perhaps, 
being in the rice districts, where white labor does not be- 
come acclimated.”’ On the other hand, George K. Holmes,t 
reasoning, presumably, from the same data, asserts that the 
negro laborer is deteriorating, and that “the old economic 
deduction that free labor is more efficient than slave labor 
is a gigantic fallacy, when viewed upon the magnitude of 
Southern agriculture.” A review of F. L. Olmsted’s “Jour- 
ney in the Seaboard Slave States’ must shake one’s confi- 
dence in this conclusion, re-enforced though it be by the 
opinion of hundreds of exasperated employers throughout 
the South. A pro-slavery journalist|| cited by Olmsted 
estimated that the day’s labor of a slave was only half 
that of a free man. Olmsted quotes practical planters 
to the effect that the free laborer of the North was worth 
four negro slaves at farm work.§ Complaints of the ineffi- 
ciency of the negro hand, his laziness, ignorance, careless- 
ness, impudence, were even more strenuous than now. The 
true explanation for the very general impression that the 
negro laborer has deteriorated is probably that suggested 
by Professor Bassett. The slave whose docile efficiency is 





* Hoffman, “ Race Traits and Tendencies,” pp. 251-253. 


+ Bulletin 26, United States Department of Agriculture: “ Wages of Farm 
Labor in the United States,” p. 33. 


+ Publications American Economic Association, Third Series, vol. 5, p. 183. 
F. Law Olmsted, “ A Journey in the Seaboard Slave States,” p. 203. 


§ Jhid., Appendix, pp. 717-723. 
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remembered by contemporary Southerners is the house ser- 
rant, the fond old “mammy,” the deferential and devoted 
“uncles” and “aunties’’ who belonged to the “big house.” 
The field hands, male and female, were far from the ken of 
childhood. Their brutish stupidity and sullen viciousness 
no novelist has cared to depict.* At present, as Dubois has 
pointed out, we have precisely the converse situation. The 
better type of negro is self-employed. The wage-paid la- 
borers, whether house servants or field hands, are exactly 
the most inefficient and shiftless of their race. 

Estimates of the comparative merits of free laborers, white 
and colored, are well-nigh as many as the number of em- 
ployers and as varied. If the rate of wages be an accurate 
test of efficiency, the present showing is slightly against the 
negro laborer. Throughout the old South, where more than 
half the field hands are negroes, the wages paid for white 
labor are higher by an average of $1.48 per month. The 
excess varies from four cents a day in Tennessee to fifteen 
in South Carolina, Alabama, and Louisiana. In Kentucky 
alone does the colored laborer receive more than the white, 
the excess amounting to five cents per day. Some part of 
this wage discrepancy may be explained by the negro’s 
lower standard of living,t some part by his failure to make 
an organized demand for better pay, some part again by 
sentiment and custom;{ but it can hardly be supposed that 
planters throughout the Southern States would usually 
pay higher wages to white laborers unless that labor was 
worth more in harvest returns. It is true that many planters 
prefer colored help; but the prevailing reasons for employing 
a negro in preference to a white man, as Tillinghast points 


* Cf. Olmsted, “ Seaboard Slave States,” pp. 386-388. 


t Where wages are reported with board, the ration allowance for the negro is 
18 cents per day, while the board allowance for the white is 23 cents per day. 
Bulletin 26, United States Department of Agriculture, p. 39. 


+ Cf. Census 1900, ** Agriculture,” Pt. II., p. 418. The part played by the two 
races in the production of cotton “tends to show that any difference in wages 
is more a matter of sentiment than of relative efticiency.” 
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out,* are that he is cheaper, more docile and contented, or 
that he is physically better suited to a subtropic climate 
and monotonous field labor. Under supervision, vigilant 
and severe,—approaching, indeed, the rigor of the slave 
overseer ,—a negro gang can accomplish an enormous amount 
of work with less respite than white men would require. As 
roustabouts or stevedores they are unexcelled. But the 
negro does not give in exchange for money wage the zeal- 
ous, intelligent, reliable service expected from the best type of 
European laborer. The question may fairly be raised, how- 
ever, whether the industrial capacity of a race is to be gauged 
by its adaptability to the wage system. The sugar planters 
of the Hawaiian Islands, who have had experience with field 
laborers of many races,—Polynesian, Chinese, Portuguese, 
Japanese, negroes, Porto Ricans,—find that the system of 
wage-paying is the least satisfactory of any of the forms of 
labor employment, “since it does not stimulate the ambi- 
tion of the laborer and reduces the standard of performance 
to the product of the least efficient and most thriftless.”’ f 
The unsatisfactory qualities of the negro as a wage laborer 
were brought home to the Southern planters in the years 
immediately following emancipation.t The first effects of 
freedom were intoxicating, demoralizing. The freedman 
hated work with peculiar vehemence because it savored of 
slavery. He had little foresight or economic ambition, and 
saw no reason for earning more money than was necessary 
to maintain the standard of living derived from the slave 
quarters. A windowless, one-room cabin, with rations of 
pork and corn meal, satisfied his creature wants. With 
three days’ labor a week the negro field hand could meet the 
physical necessities of the sunny South, and he had no in- 
centive for doing more. After several years of disastrous 
* Tillinghast, “The Negro in Africa and America,” p. 179. 


t Report of Hawaiian Labor Commission on Co-operation and Profit-sharing, 
1895 

+ Hammond, “The Cotton Industry,” American Economic Association Pub- 
lications, New Series, No. 1., pp. 124 and 125. 
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experiment the cotton planters abandoned the wage system, 
and tried another. The land was rented on shares. Cabin, 
implements, and work-animals were furnished to the tenant 
laborer, and the crop was divided,* half and half. When 
rations were furnished as well as equipment, or if the soil 
was especially fertile, three-fourths of the cotton picked 
went to the land-owner. Under this plan a premium was 
placed upon intelligence and industry, since reward was 
commensurate with effort. It is the characteristic tenure of 
the cotton belt to this day. The cropping system relieves 
the planter of the necessity of paying wages in advance of 
his money return, and enables him to divide with the actual 
cultivator the losses of a bad year. A considerable amount 
of supervision is necessary to the best results. The large 
land-owner sends his riders through the estate to overlook 
the tenants, and make sure that they are giving due atten- 
tion to the fields. The derelict is not infrequently forced to 
adequate toil by the use of boot and lash. With the accu- 
mulation of capital and increasing power of self-direction 
the negro tenant has exchanged share payments for a cash 
rental. Nearly half the tenant farmers of this race are 
working under the latter system to-day.t 

The negro tenant farmer makes a good showing in the 
crop returns, but his annual yield is often secured with un- 
necessary wear for land, tools, and draft animals. The soil 
is exhausted and the mules worn out because the cultivator 
is not the owner and has no concern for the conservation 
of the capital he uses. Neither the wage system nor the 
métayer system can be regarded as the ultimate solution 
of the Southern labor problem. Nowhere is Mill’s classic 
contention for the economic advantages of peasant proprietor- 
ship better exemplified. The African is endowed with a 
land hunger like that of the French peasantry. Bruce f at- 

*Bruce, “The Plantation Negro,” p. 213; also, Hammond, “The Cotton In- 
dustry,” pp. 131-133. 


t Census 1900, ** Agriculture,”’ Pt. II., p. 409. 
t Bruce, “The Plantation Negro,” pp. 210 and 211. 
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tributes the zeal for the acquisition of land noted among the 
negroes of Virginia to their desire to attain an independent 
position where they may work or play at will. J. Bradford 
Laws, who contributed the interesting report on the sugar 
plantation negro* to the Department of Labor series, looks 
no further for explanation than to the much-cited imitative 
faculty of the race. No one, however, who has watched the 
patient endeavor of a negro farmer to free himself from a 
crop mortgage or to pay off the instalments due on his bit of 
land can doubt that the impelling motive is a genuine love 
for the soil, coupled with the desire for secure possession of 
the means of self-support.t The score of impoverished acres 
represents to him freedom, progress, the future. It is his 
one opportunity for self-realization. How far this peasant 
instinct has been translated into fact is evidenced by some 
recent statistics. Duboist has estimated, on the basis of 
the county assessor’s returns, the number of acres owned by 
negroes in fifty-six typical counties of Georgia. The figures 
cover a period of twenty-five years, and go far to establish 
an economic tendency. In 1874, the year in which the dis- 
tinction between white and colored landholders began to be 
made, the holdings of negroes amounted to 338,769 acres. 
In 1900 they amounted to 1,075,073. This threefold gain 
has been won by the most strenuous earning and saving. 
It means slow, difficult, patient achievement. Much de- 
pends upon the price of cotton. In the years of high prices, 


*Bulletin United States Department of Labor No. 38. 


+At Calhoun, Ala., in the heart of the black belt, where the negroes out- 
number the whites by 27 to 1 and the crop-mortgage system is at its worst, a 
land company was organized in 1896 with a view to giving the negro farmers 
a chance to buy land. The results of seven years’ experience are most encourag- 
ing. Of the one hundred men who undertook to purchase by instalment, forty 
have secured title-deeds, forty-two are still making payments, and seven- 
teen have failed or have been excluded from the company. Two thousand acres 
of land, worth $11,000, is now in possession of these peasants. High prices for the 
cotton crop of the year past have enabled them to cancel $1,000 indebtedness, to 
advance $2,000 toward the expenses of the coming season, to pay $1,121 in school 
tuition, and to invest $5,000 in farms and farm buildings. 


t Dubois, ‘Negro Landholder of Georgia,” p. 665. Bulletin Department of 
Labor, No. 35. 
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1884, 1890, 1900, there is a long step in advance, one hundred 
thousand acres being added each year. When cotton drops 
to five cents a pound, there is actual retrogression, as in 
1894, 1898, and 1899. The cotton corner of the year just 
past was the means of putting thousands of negro farmers 
in full possession of the land they tilled. For no other State 
have we so complete a showing. Hoffman cites* the au- 
ditor’s records of Virginia, where the distinction is made 
as to color of owner. In 1891, 698,074 acres were owned by 
negroes; in 1895, 833,147. In September, 1900, the Auditor 
of Public Accounts reported the acreage held by negroes as 
993,541. 

Brucef attributes this achievement to the discipline and 
industrial training acquired by the negro under the slave 
régime, and opines that such evidence of thrift cannot be 
permanent. “The number of younger proprietors is very 
insignificant by comparison.”’ ‘Tillinghast{ quotes this opin- 
ion with approval, though confessing that he had secured 
no data on which to base a final judgment, and this is no 
doubt the prevailing impression among Southern observers. 
We have at least one very suggestive instance to the con- 
trary. The community of Sandy Spring, Md.,|| was orig- 
inally settled by Quakers, who emancipated their slaves in 
the first decades of the nineteenth century. Many of the 
negro families have been free for three generations. The 
district was, moreover, a recourse for the manumitted slaves 
of surrounding counties. The negroes of Sandy Spring, 
therefore, afford a rare opportunity for determining the 
effect of freedom upon the industrial capacity of the race. 
Thirty per cent. of the negroes of this district are property 
owners, whereas but seven per cent. of the negro population 


* Hoffman, “ Race Traits and Tendencies,” p. 267. 
t Bruce, * The Plantation Negro,” p. 224. 
t Tillinghast, ‘‘ The Negro in Africa and America,” p. 192. 


| Thom, ** Negroes of Sandy Spring, Md.,” Bulletin 32, Department of Labor 
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of the State as a whole have acquired real estate.* An actual 
age test reveals no diminution of zeal for land ownership in 
the post-bellum generation. Taking fifty-five years as the 
age of the man who could have experienced none of the 
industrial discipline of the slave régime, we find the show- 
ing slightly better for this category. Of the negro land- 
owners of Sandy Spring, 28.3 per cent. were over fifty-five 
years when Mr. Thom secured his data, and 30.4 per cent. 
less than fifty-five years of age. The slave régime did in- 
deed train the negro to technical skill, and the plantation 
was doubtless an “industrial school” + of great significance ; 
but technical skill is not the factor of prime importance in 
industrial education. Even more momentous to the eco- 
nomic capacity of a race are ambition, self-direction, thrift. . 
These vital traits the planter did not inculeate. It was in- 
deed the usual policy of the slave-owner to discourage such 
qualities as dangerous.t That the race has been slowly and 
painfully acquiring these essential traits since emancipation, 
their very considerable property acquisitions bear evidence. 
In summing up the achievements of the negro farmers of the 
South Atlantic States, L. G. Powers concludes that the re- 
sults in land ownership, at least, are highly creditable to 
the race. “The negroes at the close of the Civil War were 
just starting out upon their career as wage-earners. They 
had no land and no experience as farm-owners or tenants, 
and none of them became farm-owners by inheritance nor 
inherited money with which to purchase land. Of the 371,- 
414 white farmers added since 1860, very many were the 
children of land-owners and came into possession of farm- 
land, or the wherewithal to purchase the same, by inheritance. 
When this difference in the industrial condition of the two 
races in 1860 is taken into account, the fact that the relative 
number of owners (287,933) among the negro farmers in the 


* 5,842 out of 60,406, according to the census of 1900. 
t Tillinghast, ** The Negro in Africa and America,” p. 138. 


+ Olmsted, “Seaboard Slave States,” pp. 58 and 59. 
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South Atlantic States in 1900 was practically three-fourths 
as great as the relative number of owners among the white 
farmers of those States added in the same period marks a 
most noteworthy achievement.” * 

Admitting zeal for the land ownership as an established 
race trait, Hoffmanf raises the question “whether they will 
make use of their land to the same extent that the whites 
do,” and whether this peasant proprietor may not “in the 
end prove more of a hindrance than a help to the economic 
progress of the South.” Lacking more accurate data,{ 
Hoffman cites as evidence of the inferiority of colored labor 
the falling off in the tobacco crop between 1859 and 1889 in 
five selected counties of Virginia, where the majority of the 

‘ population was colored, with the increasing return from the 
same crop in four selected counties of Kentucky where the 
white men were in the majority. The same conclusion is 
derived from the declining rice crop of South Carolina and 
Georgia by comparison with the increased production of 
Louisiana, where the rice fields are cultivated by machinery 
and white labor. A similar comparison is made of the cotton 
crop for the years 1860, 1890, and 1894 in Mississippi and . 
Texas. “With less than half as large a colored population 
as Mississippi, the State of Texas produced in 1894 almost 
three times the cotton crop of the former State. With al- 
most twice the colored population of 1860, Mississippi in 
1894 produced less cotton than thirty-four years ago.’’|| The 
facts cited can hardly be regarded as conclusive. There is 
no evidence as to the number of cultivators represented in 
each element of the population in the districts and dt the 
dates compared. Moreover, Hoffman takes no account of 
the condition of the soil. It is evident that the “dead 
lands” of Virginia would not yield as good returns as the 
comparatively new soils of Kentucky, no matter how intelli- 





* Census 1900, ‘‘ Agriculture,” Pt. L, p. evii. 
t Hoffman, *‘ Race Traits and Tendencies,” p. 297: cf. pp. 305 and 306. 


t Tbid., p. 254. | Tbid., p. 261. 
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gent the laborer. Nor can a fair comparison be instituted 
between the rice production of South Carolina and Louisiana 
or the cotton crop of Mississippi and Texas without taking 
the relative fertility of the soil into consideration. 

Hofiman had no data by which to estimate the produc- 
tivity of the negro farmer as distinguished from the negro 
laborer. The Twelfth Census makes distinction between white 
and colored farmers as to crop returns for tobacco, rice, and 
cotton; and we have now, for the first time, adequate basis 
for comparison.* It is evident that the white farmer is 
producing, on the average, nearly two hundred pounds more 
tobacco to the acre than the colored. That this difference 
in yield may be accounted for by inequality in some other 
factor than labor efficiency is suggested by the fact that the 
discrepancy is less in the North Central and South Central 
divisions than for the older lands of the Atlantic States. In 
both the North Atlantic and North Central divisions the 
negro farmer raises more tobacco to the acre than the white 


*Census 1969, “ Agriculture,” Pt. II. 


Page 511:— Tospacco CRop, 1899. 
Lbs. per Acre 
White Colored 
Furmers. Farmers. 
te a a a 814. 615.8 
South Atlantic. ........ a a ‘ 661.8 584.9 
South Central . to ar he ee me me ; 800. 690.9 
North Atlantic. . . .. . ; e See ee ee 1,490.3 1,119.6 
North Central . . he Same we Bee © 8 1,023.8 834.5 
Page 132: — Rick Crop, 1899. 
Lbs. per Acre. 
White Colored 
Farmers. Farmers 
Bomth Cerolima.. . . s. se ese enters , 717. 400. 
NO Se ee ee ee ee eo ee ee 807. 788. 
Page 419:— CoTTon Crop, 1899. 500 Lp. BALES PER ACRE. 
White Farmers. Colored Farmers. 
Cash- Share- Cash- Share- 
Owner. tenant. tenant. Owner. tenant. tenant. 
United States. ... .398 403 .380 364 -381 400 
Alabama . . i tae *S 392 361 -368 314 .298 325 
Arkansas. . . . . « 380 509 -398 396 510 443 
LC SESE .258 .238 297 248 241 
ee ne . 899 349 371 320 310 SAG 
Louisiama ...... 4&8 592 466 423 562 .530 
Mississippi. .... . 430 447 447 395 454 461 
North Carolina . . . 4533 .438 418 391 373 426 
South Carolina .... «462 416 397 377 367 374 
Tennessee ..... . 405 414 374 342 359 348 


a ae ee 375 .381 378 353 379 367 
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farmer in the South. That the poverty of the negro rice 
farmer may account for his inferior production is suggested 
by the fact that in Louisiana, working with new soils and 
modern methods, he produces more rice to the acre than the 
South Carolina planter. The census data for the cotton 
crop of 1899 are classified not only by race, but by tenure 
as well. The showing is of great interest. The colored share- 
tenant produces more cotton to the acre than the farmers 
of any other category, the white cash-tenant alone excepted, 
and the difference in this case amounts to but one and one- 
half pounds per acre. President Houston* of the Texas 
Agricultural College accounts for the superior crop returns 
of the negro share-tenant on the ground that he is more 
docile, and follows, more frequently than the white man, the 
suggestions of his landlord. Moreover, the negro share- 
tenant is usually furnished by the land-owner. The negro 
owner must depend upon his own poor resources, and gets 
no supervision. Probably, however, the determining rea- 
sons for the inferior productivity of the negro owner is found 
in the fact that he can purchase only the unfertile or ex- 
hausted lands. In Arkansas, where he has no difficulty in 
getting possession of fertile soils, the colored land-owner 
produces more cotton to the acre than the white. Com- 
menting on the general showing for the cotton crop, the 
compiler of the agricultural returns of the Twelfth Census 
states,t “Considering the fact that he [the negro farmer] 
emerged from alavery only one-third of a century ago, and 
considering also his comparative lack of means for procuring 
the best land or for getting the best results from what he 
has, this near approach to the standard attained by the 
white man’s experience for more than a century denotes re- 
markable progress.” 

The negro should, in all fairness, be compared not with 
the Anglo-Saxon, but with undeveloped races, such as the 


* Publications American Economic Association, Third Series, vol. 5, p. 118. 


+ Census 1900, “* Agriculture,” Pt. IT., p. 419. 
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Indian and the Hawaiian. According to the most recent 
statistics* the negro farmer expends less per acre than any 
other agriculturist in the United States except the Indian 
and the Hawaiian, and gets a higher return than any 
but the Chinese and Japanese. In proportion to value of 
product, he spends less for labor and more for fertilizer 
than any of his competitors. He produces, on the average, 
seven pounds more cotton to the acre than the Indian farmer 
who is working the new lands of Oklahoma and Indian Terri- 
tory.t The Chinese and Japanese farmers represented in the 
census returns are cultivating market gardens with great 
inherited skill. The Hawaiian yield per acre of improved 
land is probably derived from sugar-cane. When comparing 
percentages of ownership, one should bear in mind that the 
African set out to acquire property with only his hands to 
his credit, whereas to both the Indian and Hawaiian farmer 
possession of his inherited acres was guaranteed by govern- 
ment. 

There are seven hundred and fifty thousandf negro farmers 
in the United States, of whom one-fourth own and three- 
fourths lease their land. Thirty-eight per cent. of them are 
share-tenants, 36 per cent. cash-tenants. Seventy and one- 


*Census 1900, “* Agriculture,” Pt. I., pp. xcv. cxxv, cxxix, cxlii. 


Owners Expendi- Av. value product 
and part ture for Fertil- peracre. per acre 
awners. labor izer. imp. land. 

per acre, 
White. .... . . 683percent. $0.44 $0.06 $5.60 $11.45 
Messe sss = _ .23 15 6.69 10.95 
ae 93.1 = ll 1 2.16 8.46 
Chinese ...... 8.9 ” 11.25 .29 36.48 61.51 
Japanese .... . 9. oS 4.32 37 14.46 47.14 
Hawaiian ..... 738 ” 13 01 75 14.03 
t Jbid., pp. 427 and 428. 

Number Acreage Product 1899 Bales 

cotton in cotton in500 1b. bales. per acre. 

Jarmers. 
White _ ee + oe « wee 849,554 14,616,543 5,712,938 390 
a Pee aa 4,658,558 3,721,407 385 
Seer 6,258 90,262 23,745 S71 


+ I[bid., p. ciii ; ef. civ. 
Average Value 


Number Per Cent. Build- Imple- Live 
farmers. Acreage. Improved. Land. ings. ments. Stock. 
Ww Pas 4,970,129 798,908, 187 48.9 2,567 $701 $149 $599 
Negroes ... 746,717 38,233,933 61.1 434 96 25 114 
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half per cent. of them are growing cotton.* The industrial 
function of the negro to-day, no less than under the slave 
régime, is to provide raw material for the spindles and looms 
operated by the whites. The typical negro farmer has finally 
earned what in reconstruction days he fondly hoped the 
government would give him outright,—‘“forty acres and a 
mule.”’ The area of the largest proportion of holdings (45.9 
per cent.) is from 20 to 50 acres. The average value of the 
negro’s farm is $434; buildings, $96; implements, $25; live 
stock, $114. He is handicapped by poverty, ignorance of 
agricultural science, a barbaric fondness for display. He 
readily falls victim to the wiles of the sewing-machine agent 
and the clock pedler. He is the chosen prey of the local 
merchant. Bound hand and foot by a crop mortgage, he 
is no better than a slave. Once in possession of his land, 
with sufficient capital in hand to carry him through to the 
harvest, he may become a valuable peasant. Blind and 
reckless is the community that would put any stumbling- 
block in his path. 


* Census 1900, * Agriculture,” Pt. I., p. xev. 
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Census Statistics of Special Classes. 


CENSUS STATISTICS OF SPECIAL CLASSES. 


By JoHN Koren. 


Elaborate statistical investigations of the dependent, de- 
fective, and delinquent classes, have become a part of the 
regular decennial task of the United States Census Office. 
In the early days the census authorities contented them- 
selves with an enumeration of persons belonging to these 
classes; that is, sought chiefly to ascertain their numerical 
strength. Although it has remained a primary purpose to 
discover the extent of the phenomena of pauperism, insanity, 
feeble-mindedness, crime, etc., the efforts to probe deeper 
into these problems have been elaborated from decade to 
decade. In other words, from being a simple enumeration 
of the so-called special classes, the census work of recent 
years has assumed the character of far-reaching statistical 
research, with a view of gauging not only their distribution, 
sources in the population, increase or decrease, but also the 
causes that produce paupers, criminals, insane persons, etc. 
It is, therefore, a very comprehensive term when we speak 
of a census of the special classes. 

Obviously, the ever-widening scope of these statistical 
studies finds its explanation in a growing demand for more 
detailed information. The enormous burden borne by the 
community in the support both of the unfortunate and the 
vicious members of society would seem to call for some in- 
quiry, let alone the direct bearing it should have upon ques- 
tions of policy and of administration. 

Yet the results of these census investigations have never 
given general satisfaction. Indeed, one might question 
whether they have been at all commensurate with the money 
and energy expended upon them. Let not this be under- 
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stood as reflecting upon the industry, ability, and conscien- 
tious endeavor of the officials in charge of the various cen- 
suses. In truth, unless they had been endowed with super- 
human qualities, they could not have produced adequate 
statistics of the dependent, defective, and delinquent classes 
under the existing conditions. The difficulties they had to 
contend with, and which still prevail more or less, are partly 
inherent and partly attributable to the limitations under 
which the work has been done,—limitations both as to 
methods and authority in law. 

To obtain statistical data about a human being which, 
when properly collated, will yield all one desires to know 
about him, is at best a difficult operation. But when the 
individual concerned happens to be a pauper or criminal 
about whom little can be learned, and it is attempted to 
reason out from the scant facts obtainable why he is a pauper 
or criminal, the experiment becomes somewhat hazardous. 
Another difficulty has been that the records of public and 
private institutions are the main, if not the only, sources of 
information; and these records are notoriously defective, 
and, in some instances, quite unreliable. Furthermore, in 
the collection of material the Census Office has been obliged 
to employ untrained and not infrequently rather. ignorant 
enumerators. Again, under the acts governing the census 
it has until now been necessary to make the enumeration of 
the special classes as of a given date; that is, the entire ce- 
pendent, defective, and delinquent population has been made 
the basis for the ensuing tabulations. No attempt could be 
made to measure the movement of any of the special classes 
for a given period. Finally, the census definition of the 
special classes has never been sufficiently comprehensive ; 
and the prescribed methods of work have effectually pro- 
hibited officials from covering the different fields in the man- 
ner, it is presumed, they desired to cover them. 

In justice to the work done in the previous censuses, it 
seems only fair to call attention to the many limitations 
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under which the enumeration of the special classes has been 
carried on. The establishment of a permanent Census Office 
was hailed with joy, also because it held out promise of im- 
provement in future work of this particular sort. While 
there certainly could be no excuse for lack of improvement 
in this branch of census work now in the course of comple- 
tion for the present decade, it is none the less true that the 
act of Congress governing it continues to impose limitations 
which make even an approach toward an ideal investigation 
exceedingly difficult and in some respects impossible. The 
purpose of this article is to point out the respects in which 
the permanent census act operates to the disadvantage of the 
work under consideration, as well as the amendments needed 
to place it on an economical and scientific basis for the future. 

For the sake of clearness it is worth while to reproduce so 
much of section 7 of the Act of March 6, 1902 (providing for 
the establishment of a permanent Census Office), as relates 
to the dependent, defective, and delinquent classes :— 


After the completion and return of the enumeration and 
of the work upon the schedules relating to the products of 
agriculture and to manufacturing and mechanical establish- 
ments provided for in section 7 of this act, the Director of 
the Census is hereby authorized decennially to collect sta- 
tistics relating to special classes, including the insane, feeble- 
minded, deaf, dumb, and blind; to crime, pauperism, and 
benevolence, including prisoners, paupers, juvenile delin- 
quents, and inmates of benevolent and reformatory insti- 
tutions. And the Director of the Census shall prepare sched- 
ules containing such interrogatories as shall in his judgment 
be best adapted to elicit the information required under 
these subjects, with such specifications, divisions, and par- 
ticulars under each head as he shall deem necessary to that 
end; and all reports prepared under the provisions of this 
section shall be designated as “Special Reports of the Census 
Office.” Provided, That the statistics of special classes and 
of crime, pauperism, and benevolence specified in this sec- 
tion shall be restricted to institutions containing such classes 
and the Director of the Census is authorized and directed to 
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collect statistics relating to all the deaf, dumb, and blind, 
notwithstanding the restrictions and limitations contained 
in section 8 of said act, entitled “ An Act to provide for taking 
the Twelfth and subsequent censuses.”’ Provided, That, in 
taking the census of said classes, the inquiries shall be con- 
fined to the following four questions; namely, name, age, 
sex, and post-office address. 


The fundamental shortcomings of this section are:— 

1. The decennial limitation. 

2. The imperfect definition of the special classes. 

3. The restriction of the enumeration to inmates of insti- 
tutions. 

4. The narrow scope given the investigation relative to 
the deaf, dumb, and blind. 

So far as the limitation of the enumeration of the special 
classes to decades is not merely an inheritance from the time 
when the census was organized for decennial service only, 
it appears to be based on the assumption that this work is 
too costly to be undertaken profitably more than once in 
ten years, and that, unless thus restricted, it is likely to 
interfere with the more important services of the Census 
Office. 

Perhaps no one would have the temerity to argue in favor 
of the complete enumeration of the special classes on the 
elaborate scale hitherto projected more frequently than once 
a decade, nor is there perhaps any urgent demand for it. 
The point is that a decennial enumeration becomes too ex- 
pensive, unless we can provide the means of obtaining better 
results than are now in sight. 

Unlike the enumeration of the active population, that of 
the dependent, defective, and delinquent classes depends for 
its completeness and accuracy upon local records, chiefly of 
an institutional nature, for the reason that the greater num- 
ber of those to be dealt with are to be found within institu- 
tions. A direct means of securing the much-needed improve- 
ment in such records is more frequent official demands for 
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the information they should contain. The educational value 
in this respect of a census investigation is being abundantly 
demonstrated. Moreover, now as in the future, the enu- 
merators employed in institutions will for the greater part 
be institution officials, and not, as formerly, special agents or 
the usual population enumerators. But to come into con- 
tact with institutions only during twelve months of the 
decade, and to train enumerators to do efficient work, and 
then to remain out of touch with the institutions they repre- 
sent until another ten years have gone by, means a great 
waste of time and effort when it becomes necessary to re- 
establish relations, and retards in a deplorable manner prog- 
ress toward more satisfactory returns. Experience has also 
shown that, after the lapse of ten years, even much of the 
knowledge as to which institutions and organizations to deal 
with in the preparation for a new census has been lost. In 
other words, the law, as it now stands, prevents continuity 
in this line of census work. Besides, it necessitates the spend- 
ing of much money and time in preparatory, effort which 
could easily be obviated. 

For the purpose, then, of making the most of a decennial 
enumeration, it seems imperative that the Bureau of the 
Census should keep in touch with institutions and organiza- 
tions in charge of the classes under consideration. One way 
of doing this profitably is by means of biennial reports deal- 
ing with such matters as the movement of population in in- 
stitutions and the like. 

It may be argued that reports concerned merely with such 
elementary facts might lead to confusion in regard to paupers, 
insane, and feeble-minded, if it be the intention at the same 
time, as advocated below, to go beyond inmates of insti- 
tutions in the regular decennial enumerations. There is, 
however, no necessity for prescribing in the law just what 
subjects shall be dealt with in supplementary reports. It 
may also be quite possible to cover the movement of popula- 
tion in all institutions without bringing the resulting statis- 
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tics into conflict with those of other investigations. Inten- 
sive decennial inquiries reaching all who belong to one of 
the special classes would not necessarily prevent a separate 
report upon those of the same class to be found within in- 
stitutions. Besides, there is at least one special class which 
will not be sought outside institutions. For some time 
to come our only means of gauging the delinquent portion 
of our population will be furnished by prison returns. It is 
inconceivable that in the present state of confusion much in- 
formation can be extracted from court dockets, statistics of 
arrests, and the like; and studies of crime movement based 
simply on decennial prison returns would leave us very much 
where we now are,—in the dark. It would be an enormous 
advantage to be enabled to follow the movement of popu- 
lation in prisons once in two or three years. 

So far as the investigation pertaining to benevolence is 
concerned, the decennial limitation is particularly unfortu- 
nate. It was found wholly impracticable to attempt a col- 
lection of personal statistics of inmates of benevolent insti- 
tutions, with the idea of making one schedule cover all 
classes. Instead, what will virtually be a national directory 
of benevolent institutions has been projected. The task of 
gathering material for it has been much more difficult than an- 
ticipated; but it is being successfully accomplished. It is 
absolutely certain, however, that, if another decade is per- 
mitted to go by before a new and improved edition of this 
work is issued, the job must practically be done de novo. 
The data will to some extent be obsolete in five years or less. 
The compilation will cease to be a reliable handbook of be- 
nevolent institutions. Many new institutions will have 
sprung up, others will have ceased to exist, and others again 
will have enlarged or altered their functions or may have 
been moved to new localities. To re-establish relations with 
some five thousand institutions scattered all over the country 
is no mean undertaking. Furthermore, the investigation 
pertaining to benevolence, now under way, ought properly to 
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lead to more specialized efforts in the future. That what 
for lack of a better term may be called a statistical directory 
of benevolent institutions will yield all we want to know about 
the subject of benevolence would be an unreasonable expecta- 
tion. But that more specialized investigations can be under- 
taken so long as a decennial restriction prevails is almost 
unthinkable. In short, it is an extravagant and wasteful 
method which necessitates the duplication of work because 
of the interval allowed to elapse between efforts. 

The decennial limitation is, as it were, doubly guarded by 
the proviso that inquiries concerning the special classes may 
not be undertaken until “after the completion and return 
of the enumeration and of the work upon the subjects relating 
to the products of agriculture and of manufacturing and 
mechanical establishments.’’ There may be sound reasons 
why it should be expressly forbidden to allow any other 
undertaking to interfere with the more obviously important 
parts of the census. But, if a safeguard be necessary, it 
may be secured, perhaps, through a general proviso rather 
than by the present hard-and-fast prohibition. 

There is, finally, the objection to the decennial limitation 
that it prevents the retention of a properly organized force 
to deal with the statistics of the special classes. Some time 
in the near future the present investigation will be completed. 
Under the law it cannot be renewed before the end of another 
ten years. The aptitude, knowledge, and experience gained 
in this branch of statistical work through present efforts will 
to a large extent be lost to the office ten years hence. Next 
time other men will have to acquire experience and aptitude, 
at considerable cost both to the office and to themselves. 
It is not even certain that the valuable material in the shape 
of publications of all kinds which have been collected will 
be preserved, and it is quite improbable that it will be aug- 
mented and kept up to date. For the sake of continuity in 
this line of statistical work, and in order to make results 
correspond to the cost, it would seemessential to keep together 
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at least the skeleton of a trained force; and this could be 
accomplished if a larger opportunity were offered for biennial 
reports on the subjects mentioned above or special reports 
on matters not now clearly specified in the law. Is it not 
worth while to develop specialists for investigations relative 
to the dependent, defective, and delinquent classes? To deny 
this would almost be equivalent to denying that the entire 
line of statistical research under consideration is worth while. 
Dictates of economy, as well as of science, demand therefore 
that this work should not be left to a decennially collected 
force, which is from the nature of the case likely to be more 
or less of a “serub”’’ force. 

The limitation under consideration is perhaps not an ob- 
stacle to a special study of the cost to the public of support- 
ing the members of the special classes,—a topic which hitherto 
has not received due attention. But this is too large and 
intricate a subject to be treated incidentally to a collection 
of personal statistics. In order to do full justice to it, much 
vareful preparation is needed and a long time of investiga- 
tion. It should therefore be the subject of a special in- 
quiry. How far there is authority in the present law for 
such an undertaking is not evident. 

While there are matters forming fitting subjects for special 
reports other than those now being prepared, and for wh‘ch 
there is a definite demand that cannot easily be disregarded, 
the chief reason for wishing to have the decennial limitation 
abolished is that the work called for by the present law can- 
not be carr.ed on to the best advantage. 

The definition of the special classes is imperfect. Aside 
from the fact that the phraseology of the law is somewhat 
nebulous, it omits mention altogether of at least one depend- 
ent class; namely, the dependent chilren, both in and out- 
side institutions. As presently will be shown, it is useless to 
attempt an enumeration of dependent children so long as 
we are restricted to inmates of institutions. But, in the ab- 
sence of any specific mention of this class, it would hardly 
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be competent, under the present law, to consider it at all, 
except as a part of the pauper class. Yet it would hardly 
be just, and certainly not meet with approval, to lump all 
dependent children with aged inmates of almshouses. De- 
pendent children form a very distinct class. They are more 
and more withdrawn from the kind of care usually afforded 
paupers, and are surely sufficiently numerous and important 
to receive separate treatment. 

It has been urged by prominent alienists that the epilep- 
ties be included in future enumerations. Whether this be 
feasible is open to some doubt. Meanwhile the scientific 
as well as the practical value of learning more about these 
unfortunates should not be entirely overlooked. 

By a proper recasting of the definition of the special classes 
it will also be possible to remove every doubt in regard to 
the permissibility of making a separate study of the cost of 
supporting them. 

A third objection to the law in its present form is that it 
confines the enumeration of the special classes to inmates 
of institutions. So far as crime is concerned, it is probably 
necessary for the present to stick to institutions in any en- 
deavor to measure it quantitatively. Conclusive statistics 
of pauperism, on the other hand, cannot be secured without 
regard to the outdoor poor. It is significant that a super- 
ficial reading of the returns of population in almshouses as 
of December 31, 1903, points to a much smaller increase in 
this class than might reasonably have been expected. This 
is the more noteworthy because the last census was taken 
at the season when the number of inmates is usually below 
the average for the year. The explanation is obviously not 
that we have lived in a decade of unexampled prosperity, 
but that want is more and more being relieved by substi- 
tutes for institutional care, and that almshouse adminis- 
tration is no longer the old hit-or-miss affair which made 
every poorhouse the receptacle for the unworthy along with 
the worthy poor. 
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The answer to the common argument that adequate sta- 
tistics of the outdoor poor cannot be obtained is that hitherto 
no systematic effort has been made to collect them. If one 
might be inclined to despair of making a conclusive presen- 
tation on this subject at the outset, a beginning should never- 
theless be made. It is, moreover, an exceedingly delicate 
task to offer any deductions or comparisons from statistics 
of the indoor poor in regard to the general phenomenon of 
pauperism without reference to the outdoor poor. For the 
sake of making the knowledge obtained about the one class 
really useful, the other must be studied. 

The primary purpose of any enumeration of the feeble- 
minded must always be to ascertain their numbers in the 
country. The etiology of feeble-mindedness and what be- 
longs to the more intimate aspects of the mentally defec- 
tive—in short, all except the elementary population facts— 
should be left to alienists. According to the best authorities 
there are about 150,000 feeble-minded in the United States 
of so pronounced a type as to stand in need of institutional 
care. Of these, however, we can enumerate perhaps less 
than 15,000, because the vast majority are found outside 
institutions. So long, therefore, as this restriction remains, 
there is really no valid reason why the Bureau of the Census 
should bother to count the few feeble-minded found in special 
schools and other institutions. That it is possible to secure 
a trustworthy census of the feeble-minded, including those 
outside institutions, appears to be the conviction of those 
best qualified to speak. At allevents, a census of the feeble- 
minded in institutions will not satisfy any one. On the 
other hand, an intensive investigation of this unfortunate 
class would doubtless accelerate the movement toward larger 
institutional care, and thus be of the greatest practical bene- 
fit. 

In regard to the insane it is likewise urged by the most com- 
petent authorities that the fundamental purpose of a census 
is to find out how many insane there are in the various com- 
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munities. If alienists attach but slight importance to the or- 
dinary personal statistics about the insane, beyond which a 
census enumeration cannot go, it is not to be presumed that 
other students can use them to much advantage. The clause 
limiting investigations to institutions, or the inmates thereof, 
would perhaps not materially affect any future census of 
benevolence. The inquiries could be carried on as now 
chiefly with reference to institutions. On the other hand, 
that part of benevolence which is exercised outside institu- 
tions, through private relief-giving organizations, might prop- 
erly be included under the general head of pauperism. Or 
it might be advisable to draw a general distinction between 
public and private outdoor relief, embracing under the latter 
head all manner of charitable activity other than that di- 
rected by the local community. 

The most striking illustration of the unfortunate operation 
of the restriction to institutions is, of course, that it practi- 
cally frustrates any attempt to gather statistics about de- 
pendent children. The trend is more and more in the direc- 
tion of non-institutional treatment of the minor wards of 
society. And to exclude from the census all States in which 
the placing-out system obtains, wholly or in part, both in 
public and private charities, would net results of no value 
for purposes of comparisons. Nearly a score of States, in- 
cluding some of the most populous and progressive, no longer 
permit the indiscriminate housing of dependent children in 
almshouses; nor do they provide for them except tempo- 
rarily, in any other institution. 

It goes almost without saying that of all the special classes 
the dependent children offer the most promising field for statis- 
tical research, not only because of their importance numeri- 
cally and as future members of society, but because more 
accurate information can be obtained about them. Aside 
from the fact that perhaps no other form of charity work is 
so intelligently conducted as that relating to children, the 
very nature of it requires much more careful and comprehen- 
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sive records than, for instance, that dealing with almshouse 
inmates or other classes who are without a future. 

The final period of section 7 provides that, in taking a 
census of the deaf, dumb, and blind, “the inquiries shall be 
confined to the following four questions; namely, name, age, 
sex, and post-office address.”’ 

If the above-mentioned afflicted groups of the population 
are to be considered along with the other special classes, it 
is difficult to perceive why the inquiries to be made about 
them should be so cireumscribed. It is probably not merely 
out of regard for the information which can be obtained. 
And, if good is to be accomplished by a statistical study of 
them, it ought surely to be permissible to give some further 
account, especially of the blind, that might lead to a better- 
ment of their condition. An illustration in point is the 
effort now being made to obtain a register of the adult blind 
in several States, with the ultimate purpose of securing to 
them certain advantages they do not now possess. It is 
conceivable that a census of the blind could easily furnish 
all the necessary facts for determining how many of the adult 
blind are in need of assistance in order to make them pro- 
ductive or at least active members of society. 

It has been suggested that also, in regard to the special 
classes, it should be the object of the Bureau of the Census 
to utilize the data collected or collectible through State 
Bureaus of Statistics. From present indications, however, 
it does not seem likely that these State Bureaus will specialize 
to the extent necessary to meet the requirements of the sit- 
uation. Moreover, it would be exceedingly difficult to secure 
the adoption of uniform schedules, even if the individual 
State Bureau as at present constituted could be depended 
upon to deal effectively with all the difficult subjects involved. 

Although the Bureau of the Census is now permanently 
organized under the Act of March 6, 1902, it does not appear 
to have been the intention to make permanent regulations 
for all investigations to be undertaken in future decades. 
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Since it appears certain that some changes will be made in 
the law before the next decennial enumeration, it is to be 
hoped that section 7 of the present act will receive due 
consideration. The modifications suggested above could per- 
haps be embodied in a form something like the following :— 

The Director of the Census is hereby authorized to collect 
statistics relating to crime, pauperism, insanity, feeble- 
mindedness, and benevolence, including the following de- 
pendent, defective, and delinquent classes: paupers, depend- 
ent children, inmates of benevolent institutions, the insane, 
the feeble-minded, the deaf and dumb, the blind, prisoners, 
juvenile delinquents, and inmates of reformatory institu- 
tions. And the Director of the Census shall prepare schedules 
containing such interrogatories as shall in his judgment be 
best adapted to elicit the information required under the 
subjects enumerated in this section, with such specifications, 
divisions, and particulars under each head as he shall deem 
necessary to that end; and all reports prepared under the pro- 
visions of this section shall be designated as “Special Reports 
of the Census Office.”” For the purpose of securing the sta- 
tistics required by this section, the Director of the Census 
may appoint special agents when necessary, and such special 
agents shall receive compensation as hereinafter provided. 
Provided, That the collection and preparation of statistics 
authorized in this section shall not be undertaken until after 
the completion and return of the enumeration and of the 
work upon the schedules relating to the products of agricult- 
ure and to manufacturing and mechanical establishments 
provided for in section 7 of the Act of March 3, 1899. 

Under the old method of operating the Census Office it 
was obviously necessary to define in minute details what 
should be done, and little could be left to the discretion of 
the Director. If it be thought unwise under the new con- 
ditions to endow this official with blanket authority in regard 
to the investigation of any subject or class of population, 
he should at least be given the latitude necessary to obtain 
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the best results possible from any inquiry. The proposed 
amended form does not aim at frequent elaborate studies of 
the entire field of pauperism, crime, insanity, feeble-minded- 
ness and benevolence. The very cost of it would prohibit 
any such project. But, so long as the interests of economy 
as well as of science demand continuity in this end of census 
work, it would be short-sighted policy to deprive the Director 
of discretion, for instance, in the matter of issuing special 
reports dealing with some phase of the above subjects in 
addition to the more comprehensive decennial studies. Nor 
need there be the slightest apprehension that this larger dis- 
cretion would give undue weight to the subjects under con- 
sideration or tend to interfere with the more important ob- 
jects of the census. The point is that the present law 
largely defeats its own ends. In fact, we are lagging sadly 
behind almost every other civilized country in our statistics 
of the dependent, defective, and delinquent classes. This 
is distinctly to our discredit. 
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Life- Tables. 


REVIEWS AND NOTES. 


LIFE-TABLES. 


The Construction of Life Tables, and on their Application to a Com- 
parison of the Mortality from Phthisis in England and Wales during 
the Decennia 1881-90 and 1891-1900. By T. E. Hayward, M.B., 
F.R.C.S., Medical Officer of Health for Haydock, England. pp. 42, 
with tables and diagrams. 

The subject-matter of this monograph consists of a lecture which 
was honored by being accorded a place in the series of ‘“ Advanced 
Lectures on Public Health” inaugurated by the Victoria University 
of Manchester, England. In his prefatory note the author says, 
“However distasteful descriptions and explanations of statistical 
methods may be, it must at least be conceded that without statis- 
tics the science of public health would scarcely have been founded, 
and that without them it would be scarcely possible to measure 
its progress.”” The subject of the lecture is one which necessarily 
lends itself, as the author states, to a class of readers more or less 
advanced in their knowledge of the construction of life-tables rather 
than fo hearers. 

In the first part a description and explanation are presented of 
some technical points relating to the construction of life-tables. 

The second part contains a demonstration of the application of 
life-tables—among other methods, to comparing the mortality from 
some special cause, such as phthisis, in two successive decennia. 

An ideal life-table might be formed by starting an account of a 
certain number of infants, say ten thousand or a hundred thousand, 
all born on the 1st of January in a given year, and making up « yearly 
account of the deaths throughout a century, or until all are dead. 
This, however, is impossible, and the method in common use assumes 
that, rates of mortality at different ages, which exist simultaneously 
during a limited period of observation, will come successively to 
affect a supposed generation of individuals from birth to the end of 
life. 

In this portion of the lecture the author deals with the following 
topics: Construction of Extended Life-tables, the Graphic Method, 
the Method of Finite Differences; Calculation of Mean Population 
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Numbers from Census Figures; Calculations for the First Five Years 
of Life; Practical Working Formule and Abbreviated Methods of 
Life-table Construction. The difficult subject of interpolation is 
fully treated, and methods are given for correcting the serious errors 
which are invariably found in all census returns as well as in death 
registers, due to misstatements as to the ages of the living and the 
dead. 

Of the cruder methods usually termed the Graphic Method, be- 
lieved to have been employed by Milne in constructing the Old Carlisle 
Table and by Dr. Newsholme in his Brighton Life-tables, Dr. Hay- 
ward makes the following statement :— 

“Tf the probability curves taken from the life-tables which have 
been constructed in this way be tested by the methods previously 
indicated, there are none of them, except Dr. Newsholme’s second 
Life-table for Brighton and Dr. Barclay’s Life-table for New Zea- 
land, 1891-95, which give at all satisfactory results; and these latter 
have been made satisfactory by departures, to some extent, from 
the original method.”’ 

The second portion of the lecture deals with the mortality from 
phthisis and its effect upon life-tables, and here the author presents 
a table showing the mortality of each sex, at different ages of life, 
from phthisis, in the two periods 1881-90 and 1891-1900 in Eng- 
land, from which it appears: (1) that the comparison of the figures 
for the two decennia shows a very marked decrease in the mortality 
from phthisis at all age periods except for ages eighty-five and up- 
ward, such decrease affecting females much more than males; (2) 
that, notwithstanding the decrease, phthisis is still exacting a very 
large death-toll. The following extract shows that Dr. Hayward 
does not agree with the prophecies which have been recently made 
by Hillier and by Behring as to the probable extinction of phthisis 
within a half century. 

“The total extinction of phthisis may be regarded at present as 
an almost Utopian dream, or scarcely within measurable distance of 
realization; and, while it may be of interest to employ exact statisti- 
cal methods to measure the total effects of phthisis on longevity, 
it may be of still more interest and advantage to apply these methods 
in measuring the effects of such an actually observed concrete instance 
of diminished mortality as is set forth in the tables.”’ 

In these tables it is shown that there was a marked decrease in the 
phthisis mortality in England during the two successive decennial 
periods ending with 1900, amounting to 14.75 per cent. among males 
and 25.86 per cent. among females. 
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s The exact conclusions of the author from these researches may be 
f summed up as follows :-— 

s I. If there had been no mortality from phthisis in England and 
$ Wales during 1891-1900: — 

h Males would have had :— 

e (1) Expectation of life at birth increased by 2.22 years. 


(2) Average existence during working period of life lengthened 
- by 1.67 years. 
e (3) Average life-capital increased by 1.93 years. 
be Females would have had :— 

(1) Expectation of life at birth increased by 1.93 years. 


e (2) Average existence during working period of life lengthened 
y by 1.46 years. 
d (3) Average life-capital lengthened by 1.46 years (both sexes 1.71 
- years). 
r II. As the result of the decrease in the mortality from phthisis 
n during 1891-1900 as compared with 1881-1890:— 
. Males have had :— 
n (1) Expectation of life at birth increased by 0.45 year. 
s 2 (2) Working period of life prolonged by 0.35 year. 
: (3) Average increase in life-capital of 0.35 year. 
be { Females have had :— 
8 (1) Expectation of life at birth increased by 0.68 year. 
y (2) Working period of life prolonged by 0.53 year. 
\- f (3) Average increase in life-capital of 0.48 year. 
) 4 Several carefully drawn diagrams illustrate the author’s observa- 
v # tions, the figures for males being selected for presentation. 
d S. W. Asporr. 
le es 
is 
AUSTRIAN CENSUS OF OCCUPATIONS. 
is . 
yf # The preliminary results of the Austrian Census of Occupations, 
i- 3 taken on Dec. 31, 1900, have just been published in Statistische Monats- 
r, ft schrift, vol. viii. p. 647. The inquiry with respect to occupations 
Is 5 was made on the population schedule of the general census. Every 
e 5 person, without regard to age, has been included in the enumeration. 
The figures show that, out of a population of 26,150,708, 14,107,452, 
e or 54 per cent., are engaged in gainful occupations, exclusive 
al of domestic service. The number and percentage of persons en- 
3 gaged in each class of occupations is shown in the following sum- 


mary :-— 
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_ 
Classes of Occupations. Number of 
Persons. 
| 
Agriculture 8,205,331 
Manufactures oe 3,138,731 
Trade and transportation . : 1,035,451 
Professional men, official service 1,727,939 
All occupations 14,107,452 


| Percentage of al) 
Persons engaged 
| in Occupations. 


Of all persons in any gainful occupations 58.2 per cent. are em- 
ployed in agricultural pursuits. The proportion of persons engaged 
in manufactures, compared with the whole number of bread-winners, 
is slightly less in this country than in the United States. 

Nearly four millions of all workers engaged in agriculture are 
classified as Mitheljende. This term means that they are not regu- 
larly employed the larger part of their time. 

The following summary table shows for each class of occupations 
the number and percentage of employers or persons working on 
their own account, as well as the number and percentage of salaried 
officials (clerks, managers, etc.), workmen, and persons not regularly 


employed (Mitheljende). 


Employers, | Salaried 
etc. Otticials. 


Classes of — 
Occupations. . 
Num- | Per-) Num- 


Occasional 


Workmen. Employees. 


Per-| Num- 


ber. (Cent-| per. cent-| ber. 
age. age. 


Agriculture. . . . | 2,164,682 | 26.3! 20,739 
Manufactures. . . | 593,344 | 18.9 76,649 
Trade and transpor- | 

ee 368,568 | 35.6 | 111,898 
Professional service, 


etc. ... . . + | 1,184,985 | 68.6 | 236,205 





All occupations. | 4,311,579 | 30.6 | 445,491 





.2 | 2,085,681 
2.4 | 2,367,383 


10.8 | 508,572 


13.7 304,888 


cent- 





Per-| Num- | Per- 
ber, |cent- 


age. age. 


25.4 | 3,934,229 | 48.1 
75.5 | 101,365 | 3.2 





ao 


49.1 46,413 | 4. 


17.6 1,861 | 0.1 








37.3 | 4,083,858 | 28.9 


The preceding figures show that nearly one-third of the industrial 
population of this country belongs to the class of employers of labor 


or persons working on their own account (small storekeepers, etc.). 
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Their proportion is largest in the occupation class professional and 
official service, smallest in manufactures. The workmen (only those 
regularly employed are considered) form the largest percentage of 
all persons in manufactures, while the proportion of salaried offi- 
cials, etc., is largest in professional and official service and in trade 
and transportation. This social class is of comparative insignificance 
in agriculture. 

The number and proportion of males and females in the various 
classes of occupations at the time of the census are shown in the fol- 
lowing summary :— 


Males. Females. 

Classes of Occupations. oe oe a a 
Number.| Per- | Number.|_Per- 

centage. centage 
gs Se eh ge ON oe ek 4,082,960 49.8 4,122,371 50.2 
Ee ae er ee ee 2,420,745 | 77.1 717,986 22.9 
Trade and transportation ...... 738,598 | 71.3 296,853 | 28.7 
Professional men, official service . . . | 1,014,991 | 58.7 712,948 41.3 
RP 6 kt se tt ee 8,257,294 58.5 5,850,158 41.5 








Of all persons engaged in gainful occupations 41.5 per cent. were 
females. Especially in agriculture female labor predominates. 
The proportion of females engaged in agriculture is much larger 
in Austria than in the United States, 50.2 per cent. of all persons 
in this class of occupation being females in Austria against only 9.4 
per cent. in the United States. Of all females 1,171,713 were employ- 
ers, or persons working on their own account, 69,313 belonged to 
the class of salaried officials, 1,589,523 were working women, and 
3,019,609 females were only occasionally employed (Mitheljende). 

In addition to the persons engaged in agriculture, manufactures, 
trade and transportation, and professional and official service, there 
were enumerated 478,717 domestic servants (22,548 males, 456,169 
females) and 11,564,539 dependants not engaged in any gainful 
occupation. 

The following summary table shows the number of persons in 
gainful occupations (bread-winners) and the number and propor- 
tion of relatives, domestic servants, etc., dependent on them in each 
class of occupations :-— 
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| 
Persons en- D | Proportion of 
P ependents D d 
Classes of Occupations. | ga gaged in Each | 24 Domestic |ependents to 
| Class of Occu- Gervants. |Every 100 Bread- 
| pations. winners. 

' | Ben eee 
Agriculture 8,205,331 5,504,174 67 
Manufactures 3,138,731 3,865,200 123 
Trade and transportation | 1,035,451 | 1,568,178 151 
Professional service, etc. . . | 1,727,939 | 1,105,704 64 

| 
| 
' | 
Alloceupations .... . 14, 107,452 | 12,043,256 85 


The proportion of dependents and domestic servants is largest 
in trade and transportation and in manufactures. The larger part 
of the agricultural population, on the other hand, consists of gainful 
workers. In the occupation class professional and official service 
is a comparatively large proportion of unmarried persons included 
(military, Catholic priests, ete.), hence the relatively small percent- 
age of domestic servants. 

The results of the Austrian census of occupations show that the 
social structure of the Austrian population is in many respects dif- 
ferent from that of the population of the United States. 

H. FEHLINGER. 


SOCIAL PROGRESS. 


Social Progress. Edited by Josiah Strong. A Year Book and 
Encyclopedia of Economic, Industrial, Social, and Religious Statis- 
tics. 1904. pp. 273. 

This new year book is designed to supply an increasing popular 
demand for information and statistics along social and economic lines. 
Dr. Strong disclaims any intention of competing for the place of any 
of the many almanacs, handbooks, and year books now being pub- 
lished, but says his purpose is to cover a more restricted field in such 
a way as to make the work “indispensable to every editor, teacher, 
preacher, student, and man of affairs who desires to keep abreast of 
great social movements.” The book contains a considerable amount of 
useful information, some of which is not easily accessible elsewhere. 
In most cases the statistics are drawn from government publications, 
and afford the latest available data. In some instances, however, 
the facts and figures given are of doubtful value by reason of the 
well-known inaccuracy or the evident partisan bias of the author- 
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ities quoted. A special feature of the work consists of brief résumés 
of the progress made along social improvement lines in various coun- 
tries during the past year. These articles are too brief to be at all 
exhaustive and too evidently extempore to be scientific, yet they 
will serve to keep one who has not the time for more extensive read- 
ing in touch with these movements in other parts of the world. The 
directories of various societies and organizations and the bibliogra- 
phy of social and economic literature should prove helpful to those 
engaged in practical reform work, and they are not without interest 
to the student and general reader. The arrangement of the parts of 
the book is rather loose and unsystematic, but a very complete index 
at the end obviates any difficulties which might arise from this defect. 
Like all attempts at popularization of statistics, this is suggestive 
rather than satisfactory. It is not intended, however, to furnish 
material for exhaustive research work, but rather quotable figures 
for writers and speakers who, treat social questions in a more dis- 
cursive way. Cc. W. D. 





MUNICIPAL STATISTICAL BUREAUS IN GERMANY. 


Besides the Imperial Statistical Office at Berlin and the Statis- 
tical Bureaus of the different German states, there were in existence, 
in 1903, 31 municipal statistical bureaus in the following cities: Al- 
tona, Aachen, Bremen, Berlin, Breslau, Chemnitz, Charlottenburg, 
Dresden, Dortmund, Diisseldorf, Elberfeld, Essen, Frankfurt a. M., 
Gorlitz, Hamburg, Hanover, Cologne, Kénigsberg, Karlsruhe, Kiel, 
Leipzig, Lubeck, Munich, Magdeburg, Mainz, Mannheim, Nurem- 
berg, Plauen, Strassburg, Stuttgart, and Schéneberg. No other 
European country has such a large number of statistical bureaus. 
It is the purpose of these bureaus to acquire and diffuse useful sta- 
tistical information on subjects connected with municipal affairs. 
The bureaus were organized at different times, that of the city of 
Bremen being created in 1850, the Berlin statistical office in 1865, 
etc. In seven cities (Elberfeld, Dusseldorf, Nuremberg, Essen, 
Aachen, Schéneberg, Kiel) the bureaus have been founded since 
1900. Only 8 of all German cities having 100,000 or more inhabi- 
tants have at present no such institutions. A recent publication, 
entitled “Die deutsche Stadtestatistik am Beginne des Jahres 1903” 
(Tubingen, 1903), contains an interesting description of municipal 
Statistics in Germany. The scope of the work assigned to the offices 
varies greatly. Primarily, it is their duty to perform the statistical 
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work ordered by the imperial or the state government. They are 
further required to conduct investigations for the respective munici- 
palities, to coHect statistical data, published elsewhere, relating to 
social conditions in the cities. Although the work of the bureaus 
is regularly confined to some branches of administrative statistics, 
there are no statutory restrictions limiting their activities. Among 
the several branches of statistical work performed by the municipal 
bureaus, the most important subjects are those relating to popula- 
tion statistics, vital statistics, sickness and infirmity, migration, 
statistics of dwellings, occupation statistics, labor statistics, city 
finance statistics, etc. Some of the offices are engaged, in addi- 
tion to purely statistical tasks, in social economic research. The 
social economics of city government are, to a large extent, dependent 
upon statistical research: hence the combination of both, statistical 
and social economic work, is thought to render the most useful ser- 
vice. The bureaus publish the results of their inquiries in some form. 
Weekly bulletins are issued by the offices of Breslau, Berlin, Cologne, 
K6nigsberg, Magdeburg, and Munich, which contain data on vari- 
ous matters. The bureaus of a number of other cities (Bremen, 
Charlottenburg, Chemnitz, Dresden, Dusseldorf, Hanover, etc.) 
issue monthly reports. The results of investigations are, as a rule, 
published in tabular form. Textual matter is contained only in a 
few of the reports. Twelve municipal statistical bureaus within the 
German empire issue annual reports, and some occasional bulletins. 
Most of the offices have no large regular personnel. Berlin, Ham- 
burg, Bremen, Leipzig, Breslau, and Mannheim are an exception to 
this rule. It is not possible here to enter into a more detailed de- 
scription of municipal statistics in Germany. Those especially in- 
terested in the subject will find valuable information in the publi- 
cation mentioned. H. FEexLincer. 
VIENNA. 


DIVORCE. 


In the Annual Report oj the National League jor the Protection oj 
the Family for 1903 the report of the corresponding secretary, Rev. 
Samuel W. Dike, LL.D., is of especial interest. It contains a brief 
resumé of State legislation, during the year, affecting marriage and 
divorce and other family relations. It appears that with some few 
exceptions the general trend of this legislation is toward greater 
protection of the interests of the family. 

Some rather startling figures appear in the statistical part of the 
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report. It seems that there has been a rapid increase in divorces in 
recent years in all of the New England States except Connecticut. 
Maine claims the bad pre-eminence of having the highest rate, there 
being in 1902 905 divorces, or almost 1 to every 6 marriages. Rates 
for the other States were :-— 


New Hampshire. . ....... . 1to 83 
ee . fe kt ee ee oe Ee 
Pn oc «-s 6 << eS @ 6 «ee eee 
Massachusetts ..........- Lto 16 


These rates indicate a continuation of the increase found to exist 
during the period from 1867-86, covered by the special Report of 
the United States Commissioner of Labor on Marriage and Divorce. 

The league is doing an excellent work, which deserves wider recog- 
nition and ample support. C. W. D. 


















